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HABEAS CORPUS—ITS SUSPENSION. 





Was the President right in suspending the Writ of Habeas 
Corpus? In discussing this question, a question so vitally 
connected with our present national struggle, it will, doubt- 
less, be readily admitted that we should do it with a spirit 
of candor and impartiality. In a struggle involving in 
its issue nothing less than the existence of our glorious 
Republic, every patriot will earnestly desire unity in plan 
and unity in execution. For it must be obvious to the 
intelligent observer that, if the gigantic rebellion which now 
threatens the very life of our nation is put down at all, it must 
be by united effort. Therefore the true patriot will deprecate 
any disposition which would construe this or any act of the ad- 
ministration so as to cause division of sentiment, or of action in 
the prosecution of this momentous war. 

Asking, therefore, for this candor and impartiality, we now 
call the attention of the reader to the following arguments in 
support of the affirmative of this question: 


I. The Constitutional argument. 
(1.) The Constitution makes the President its preserver, 
defender and protector. The oath of office which it obliges 
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the President to take is as follows:—“ I do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office of President of 
the United States, and will to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitution of the United States.” 
In this language the Constitution sets forth the President as 
its preserver, its protector, and its defender, and does this in the 
most emphatic manner. 

It devolves no such duty on Congress. The oath of office 
imposed upon its members is simply that of allegiance to the 
constitution and nothing more. That Congress is not the de- 
fender of the constitution is further evident from the very 
nature of the case. Congress can act only in its collective 
capacity. In this capacity it exists only three months in the 
year. If it be said that the President can convene an extra 
session whenever he pleases, we reply that the times fixed in 
the different States for the election of members to Congress 
are such, and that some of the States are so remote from the 
capitol of the nation, that Congress cannot ordinarily be con- 
vened in less than two months from the time when the call for 
an extra session is issued. Therefore, if the power to defend 
the constitution is vested in Congress only, and if the Presi- 
dent has no authority to defend it except as it is given him 
by special act of Congress, it follows that the constitution, 
under the utmost dispatch of the President to convene Congress 
for its defense, may be actually defenseless for at least two 
months; and at the breaking out of the present rebellion, 
according to this theory, the constitution was actually defense- 
less from the thirteenth of April when Fort Sumter was bom- 
barded, until the fourth of July following, when Congress in 
extra session convened. During this time Virginia, Arkansas 
and Tennessee, by votes of their respective State conventions, 
seceded ; Kentucky, by its rebel governor, was declared neu- 
tral; United States property to the amount of millions of 
dollars was either stolen or destroyed by Southern traitors, and 
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United States soldiers on their way to the defense of the 
Capitol of the nation were mobbed and murdered in the streets 
of Baltimore; yet if Congress only has the power to defend 
the constitution in such an emergency, as is maintained by 
those who oppose the act of the President in suspending the 
writ of Habeas Corpus, for these evils we have no remedy. 
The very statement of this theory is its refutation. 

The constitution makes the President, and not Congress, its 
defender. The exigencies of the rebellion make it clear that 
the President, and not Congress, has to preserve it in the hour 
of its imminent peril. 

To sum up this part of the argument, we remark that either 
the constitution does contain provisions for its own preserva- 
tion, or it does not. If it does, the President, as the chief 
executive of the nation, is the proper authority to enforce it, 
or otherwise there is no power to enforce it only three months 
in the year, as this is the proportion of time in which Congress 
by the constitution, is in a capacity to act. If it does not con- 
tain such provision, then the President, in his oath of office, 
solemnly obligates himself to do what he cannot do; and is left 
to the alternative of assuming the responsibility of warding off 
from the constitution the hands of rebel vandals by the strong 
arm of military power, or to hesitate at the technicalities of 
the question till the constitution is trampled in the dust, and 
the capital of the nation itself falls into the grasp of traitors. 

But we hold that the constitution does contain provision for 
its own preservation, and that its main provision for such an 
emergency as the present, is the suspension of the writ of Habeas 
Corpus. The reading of the constitution on this point is as 
follows: “The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the 
public safety may require it.” That is to say, that in cases of 
rebellion or invasion, when the public safety may require it, 
the writ of habeas corpus may be suspended. Now, we ask, 
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can there be cases of rebellion such as to endanger the public 
safety, unless the constitution itself be assailed? And if the 
constitution be assailed, who, if not its own defender, is to 
defend it? Who, if not its own protector, is to protect it? 
Who, if not its own preserver, is to preserve it? Who, we 
ask, if not he who has solemnly sworn that to the best of his 
ability he will preserve, protect, and defend the constitution of 
the United States?” 

(2.) The constitution makes the President the chief military: 
commander in time of war, and therefore justifies him in sus- 
pending the writ of habeas corpus when it is a military 
necessity. Andrew Jackson, in the defense of New Orleans, 
actually exercised this power, and was justified in doing so 
both by Congress and by the nation at large. Now, if a 
subordinate commander has the right to suspend this writ, 
certainly the chief commander has the same right under simi- 
lar circumstances. That the circumstances surrounding the 
President, when he resorted to this measure, were even more 
aggravating than those which induced General Jackson to ex- 
ercise the same power, will be readily admitted. 

Again, as suspending the writ of habeas corpus amounts 
practically to no more than the exercise of martial law, the 
President, as the commander-in-chief of the army, had the 
right to suspend the writ. For by the law of nations the com- 
mander of an army may proclaim martial law when in his judg- 
ment the necessity for it arises. To show that the suspension of 
the writ of habeas corpus, and the exercise of martial law, are 
really equivalent to each other, the terms themselves need only 
be defined. “The writ of habeas corpus,” says Worcester, 
“is the privilege to inquire into the cause of a person’s im- 
prisonment or detention, with a view to obtain his or her lib- 
eration.” “ Martial law,” says the same lexicographer, “is an 
arbitrary law, originating in emergencies, regulated by the ex- 
pediency of the moment, and extending to all the inhabitants 
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of a place or country.” It is well known that when martial 
law is in force the writ of habeas corpus is virtually sus- 
pended. Yet any General may proclaim martial law—that is 
to say, may virtually suspend the writ of habeas corpus. 
Now, if a subordinate commander may thus suspend this writ, 
may not the commander-in-chief do the same? Most cer- 
tainly! As certainly as the greater always includes the less. 

Therefore we conclude that the President, as commander-in- 
chief, has the right by the constitution, and by a law still 
above the constitution, we mean the law of nations, in time of 
war to suspend the writ of habeas corpus; as much a right as 
the military commander has to proclaim martial law in certain 
emergencies. ‘ 

(3.) The constitution makes it the duty of the President 
“to take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 

Under this head we maintain that the provision of the con- 
stitution to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, when in cases 
of rebellion or invasion the public safety may require it, is 
tantamount to a law. It is a law in embryo—a provisional 
law. A constitution, says Webster, “is a system of funda- 
mental rules, principles and ordinances for the government of 
a State or nation. Ifa constitution is a system of fundamental 
rules, then each of its provisions is tantamount to a fundamen- 
tal rule or law. Therefore, as one of the laws, it is the duty 
of the President to see that it is faithfully executed when in 
cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may require it.” 
As it was in case of rebellion when the public safety required 
it, that the President suspended this writ, he did right ; because 
in doing so he did no more than his duty. 


























II. 7’he moral argument, or the argument arising from the 
sacred obligation of an oath. We need not remind the reader 
of the sacredness of an oath. We need not say that the form 
of oath prescribed in the constitution is most solemn—most 
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sacredly binding the President to the best of his ability to pro- 
tect, defend, and preserve the Constitution of the United States. 

The Constitution was assailed by traitors in the North. 
They were arrested and imprisoned. To make their imprison- 
ment secure the writ of habeas corpus was suspended. The 
President regarding this act as a means of preserving the 
Constitution was bound by all the sacredness of a most solemn 
oath to suspend said writ. 

III. The President has been justified in this act by enlight- 
ened public sentiment. We say this in view of the fact, that 
the late State elections were generally against the Administra- 
tion. If this act of the President affected the elections at all, 
it did it mainly through ‘misrepresentation. We say this 
because the leaders of the democratic campaign themselves 
felt no real alarm or concern at the suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus—unless in the cases of those who were really 
disloyal, and therefore had personal reasons for fearing this 
exercise of power, always so formidable to traitors. Some 
of the most intelligent democrats of the State have .ex- 
pressed themselves to the writer in the following language :— 
Say they, “ We do not object to the President suspending the 
writ of habeas corpus in those States and localities where war 
is actually being waged; but what we object to is, that this 
writ should be suspended in the free States where war does 
not actually exist, but where the courts are all in regular 
operation, and in the hands of Judges whose loyalty is above 
suspicion.” Here, then, is an admission (and I take it to be 
the sentiment of all the intelligent and loyal democracy of the 
land) that the President had the right to suspend this writ in 
States where war actually existed, and where, in consequence 
of this, the courts of justice were either suspended or under 
the control of disloyal men. 

It is true that the leaders of the democratic campaign made 
capital of this act of the President in their stump-speeches; 
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but they did this as politicians always do in those electioneer- 
ing campaigns—mainly through misrepresentation. Just as at 
one of these meetings last fall the writer heard a stump-orator 
—a man of high intelligence, who, under the late administra- 
tion, had filled a very important office, make capital of what 
he was pleased to brand as the war taxes. His representa- 
tions were in effect, that in case the democracy should gain 
the ascendancy, and therefore have the management of the 
war, the war taxes would be little or nothing. Now 
every intelligent man knows that this is all false, and the 
speaker himself knew this. He knew that such a gigantic 
war as the present must impose an enormous tax on the people, 
by whatever administration it is managed. But the speaker 
did this for effect; he knew that the pocket is generally more 
easily affected than the brain—and in this case he succeeded 
admirably—there was great applause at these remarks. In 
the same way advantage was taken of the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus—“ falsum in uno, falsum in omnibus.” 
Not more than ten miles from old Nassau Hall, the writer met 
with a stranger, a farmer in Somerset county, who was boiling 
over with wrath at the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, 
swearing very furiously about it. As soon as he cooled down 
a little, I asked him what he understood by this act of the 
President ; and instead of answering the question he com- 
menced swearing again with still greater fury. The fact is 
that this man did not know what the writ of habeas corpus 
was, nor what its suspension was. He knew nothing at all 
about it, only he had a few nights before, at a political meet- 
ing, heard some stump orator make it out as a terrible 
affair, and therefore he was against it “might and main,” 
though he had no intelligent view of it whatever. This 
Somerset county farmer I take to be a fair specimen of 
those men whose votes at the late elections were influenced by 
the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus. We say that the 
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President has been justified in the act by enlightened public 
sentiment. Two sessions of Congress have had their sittings, 
and have not uttered a single word in condemnation of this 
act. A third session is now in council, and yet not a word of 
condemnation as touching this matter. 

A large share of the best law talent in the country justifies 
this act. Horace Binney, of Pennsylvania; Professor Parsons, 
of the Law School of Yale; Judge Story, of Massachusetts ; 
Judge Field of our own State, whose argument delivered 
before the United States Senate on the seventh of January 
last, in defense of this act of the President is most masterly— 
in fact irrefutable ; and the Attorney General of the President’s 
Cabinet. Many other high legal authorities might be named 
were it necessary; but we have already sufficiently shown 
that the President has been justified in suspending this writ, 
by enlightened public sentiment. As fairly representing the 
unbiased, enlightened public sentiment outside the legal pro- 
fession, we need name only Doctor Hodge, a man who deserv- 
edly occupies a high position among the few great representa- 
tive men of the church at the present day. His argument in 
defense of this act of our Chief Magistrate, published in the 
Princeton Review of January last, is worthy of its author, 
and should be read immediately by every lover of his counfry. 

IV. The argument, from the necessity of the case, justifies 
the President in the suspension of this writ. This argument 
is well expressed by the late Stephen A. Douglass, in his 
defense of Andrew Jackson’s act in the battle of New Orleans. 
Said he, in his memorable speech before the United States 
Senate, “Talk about illegality !—talk about formalities !— 
Why there was but one formality to be observed, and that 
was the formality of directing the cannon and destroying the 
enemy, regardless of the means, whether it be by the seizure 
of cotton bags or the seizure of persons, if: the necessity of the 
case required it. The God of nature has conferred this right 
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on men and nations; and, therefore, let me not be told that it 
is unconstitutional. To defend the country, let me not be told 
that it is unconstitutional to use the necessary means. The 
constitution was adopted for the protection of the country, and 
under the constitution the nation has the right to exercise all 
the powers that are necessary tor the protection of the country. 
If martial law is necessary to the salvation of the country, 
martial law is legal for that purpose. If it is necessary for a 
judge, for a preservation of order, to punish for a contempt, 
then is it necessary for a general to exercise control over his 
cannon, to imprison traitors, to arrest spies, and to intercept 
communications with the enemy? Jf this is necessary, this is 
legal.” 

There is the force of this argument in the last sentence: 
“Tf this is necessary, this is legal.” The ship is madly drift- 
ing onward toward the fatal rock, and lo! the helmsman is 
absent from his post. In the emergency of the hour the 
captain hastens to the wheel-house and turns the richly 
freighted vessel from its fatal destination. Is the captain 
right in this assumption of power, or is he to be censured 
because forsooth he has assumed the duties of the pilot in 
‘the emergencies of the hour? So with the President, 
even- allowing (which we by no means do) that it was 
not his province constitutionally to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus. If, in the judgment of the President, this 
act was demanded by the necessities of the hour, the neces- 
sities of the hour justified him in the act. It was on this 
principle that the President blockaded the Southern ports—it 
was on this principle that he called out the first seventy-five 
thousand soldiers—it was on this principle that he actually en- 
gaged in war without the authority of Congress, and yet Con- 
gress justified him in all this, on the grounds of the necessity 
of the case—not only did Congress justify him in all this, but 
all the people justified him, Why then strain at a gnat while 


swallowing the camel ? 
2 
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What were the necessities of the hour? Under the criminal 
hesitancy of the previous administration, the Secretary of the 
Navy had sent our vessels of war to far-off ports and to dis- 
tant seas. The Secretary of War had removed large quantities 
of munitions of war from the arsenals of the North to those 
of the South. State after State had seceded. The so-called 
Southern Confederacy had instituted its government, and by 
its Congress had declared war against the United States. 
United States vessels on errands of mercy had been fired into. 
United States forts had been bombarded, and forced to sur- 
render to traitors. The flag of our country, never before dis- 
honored, had been trailed in the dust. United States soldiers 
had been waylaid and murdered almost under the shadow of 
the Capital. In the North the Mayor of our Metropolitan 
City was actually making overtures to the city to secede from 
the State and join its fortunes with the traitor conspiracy. 
Rebel sympathizers, both male and female, were rising by 
scores throughout the North to betray our military plans to 
the South. It was under these circumstances, surrounded by 
these perils, that the President suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus.. If ever, therefore, necessity justified an assumption 
of power, then did the necessities of our Republic justify the 
President in suspending this writ, even on the plea that it was 
by an assumption of power he did it. 

We have now, as we think, clearly proved to the unpreju- 
diced mind that the President was right in suspending the writ 
of habeas corpus. We have done this by the argument arising 
from the necessity of the case. The republic was imperiled, 
and it was, therefore, right for the chief magistrate to use any 
and every means to save it. We have proved it by the fact, 
that in this act the President has been justified by the enlight- 
ened public sentiment of the country, including the Congress 
of the United States in its three sessions, a large share 
of the best law talent of the country, and the representative 
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minds of the nation outside the legal profession. We have pro- 
ved it by the strong argument arising from the sacredness of the 
most solemn moral obligation ever imposed upon mortal man. 
We have proved it by the constitution itself. In that it 
makes the President its defender, protector and preserver—in 
that it makes the President commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy, and therefore gives him the right to suspend this 
writ, the suspension of which is but equivalent to the procla- 
mation of martial law—a privilege which even a subordinate 
commander may, under the sanction of the law of nations, 
resort to in time of war, should the necessity for it arise; and 
in that the constitution makes it the duty of the President to 
see that the laws be faithfully executed; and that the consti- 
tutional provision for the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, is tantamount to a fundamental or provisional law, - 
which is to be faithfully executed when in cases of rebellion 
or invasion the public safety may require it. We conclude, 
therefore, that the President was right in suspending the writ 


of Habeas Corpus. 
PATRIOT. 


—___>- e—_—__ 


HABITS OF COLLEGE LIFE. 


There is an idea, concerning the ways and habits of college 
students, which has gained much prevalence and belief in the 
mind of the outside world, the tendency of which is to lessen 
these institutions in the popular estimation, and to place them 
in a false position before the world. What we have reference 
to is the notion that the condition of morals in our institutions 
is at a very low ebb, and the consequent diffidence felt by 
parents in sending their sons to college. They fear that an 
entrance into one of these Pandemoniums (so regarded) will 
transform their “promising youth” into an imp of the same 
kindred and character as the other denizens of the place, and 
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great will be the fall of him who is now the pride of his 
parental ancestry, and who bids fair soon to become a nature’s 
nobleman. In the Editor’s Table of the October Mag. this 
matter was briefly touched upon and its folly partially ex- 
posed; we now propose to discuss the matter more fully, and 
to show that college is neither as bad a place as those engaged 
in pursuits “ extraneous to the regular collegiate curriculum,” have 
been led to suppose; but on the contrary, that great improve- 
ment may here be made in morals, literature and social life. 

The attack which has been made upon us, and the charges 
which have been preferred are of such an indefinite and gen- 
eral character, that it becomes rather difficult to make a de- 
fense ; certainly much more so than if specific evils had been 
laid to our account. We shall therefore have to become both 
the prosecutor and defendant in the case, making such particular 
charges as would be made against us, by those who complain, if 
they were here in propria persona ; and then answering them 
to the best of our ability. 

“Well, reader, what think you is the first crime charged 
against you? Guess.” 

“Going on a horn-spree ?” 

“No, Try again.” 

“Painting Prof. 
chickens ?” 

“ Neither, my imaginative friend; but you—be youa grave 
old Senior, dignified Junior, contemptuous Soph., or unsophis- 
ticated Freshman—are charged first with dissipation—getting 
drunk.” 

We get quite a number of replies to this charge, varying, 
of course, with the class to which the reader belongs, and his 
moral character. One will laugh at the idea. Another feels 
sad that such a charge should ever be made against an institu- 
tion with which he was connected. Some one wants to know 
‘who's business it is if he does get drunk ;” while we are left 
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to give an answer to the demand of an expectant public. We 
cannot deny that there are those in college who do give them- 
selves over to intoxication sometimes, and indulge in the reve- 
ries and orgies of the wine-god Bacchus. But that such are 
habitual occurrences, and that such practices are general, we 
most emphatically contradict and positively deny. That such 
a state of affairs could exist is impossible without being known 
to a Faculty, and certain it is that the standard of morals among 
Faculties is not so low as to permit, much less sanction, such a 
state of morals among students. But it may be urged that 
Faculties do know of such cases, and do not sanction them; 
but that there are many dismissions from college on this very 
ground. That this is in a measure true we do not deny ; it is 
just what we admitted when we stated that there were occasional 
cases of drunkenness in college, and these are the ones which 
the Faculties deal with ; but as to the matter being general, the 
record of every college in the land will show a contrary state 
of affairs to exist. So much, therefore, for this charge. We 
ain't all drunkards, 

We are said, in the next place, to be wild. We don’t sup- 
pose that this word is here used in the same sense as if it were 
applied to the undomesticated animals of our Western prairies, 
but that they suppose we are wayward youths. This charge 
is general, (no doubt including the painting of cows and stealing 
of poultry alluded to above) and we think we can answer all 
the objections that may be urged under it. The being wild 
implies, of course, the acting wild, which, we suppose, includes 
an innumerable number of violations of “college laws,” tend- 
ing to cause the anger of those in authority over us, to increase 
much, and their general serenity of mind to become, for the 
time, greatly disturbed. 

To this charge we must in a measure “ acknowledge the 
corn,” and admit that we are “ wild.” This wildness, however, 
is of different grades. Seniors seldom indulge in frivolities of 
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this description, considering it beneath the dignity of their 
position, as well as unbecoming men of their mental gravity. 
Juniors, though somewhat less self-important, are less circum- 
spect, and indulge their propensities for pleasurable deviltries 
to a considerable extent. The Sophomoric portion of our col- 
lege communities, although the most hard-worked, is generally 
found to be more given to “wild” pursuits than any other 
class, This, however, is but natural. They have just emerged 
from the fearful ordeal of being “ Fresh,” where they have 
endured a long year’s persecution; they have now some one 
under them whom they can worry, and hence they are de- 
lighted at their position, and improve it wonderfully. Then, 
too, the very fact of their being the most overburdened class 
in college causes frequent ebullitions or outbursts of their pent 
up feelings; and we find men, at one time hard students, for a 
while hard spreers. The Freshmen are generally unsophisti- 
cated and timorous; hence we do not find them as “ wild” as 
some of the illustrious “ upper-classmen,” who now look down 
upon them, and enjoy their verdant freaks, which among the 
Fresh are considered “ good things,” or big jokes. However, 
the Fresh will learn. We have here turned “ State’s evidence” 
on the charge of being “ wild,” but at the same time we wish 
to remark that we consider it no crime. This being “ wild” is 
but natural, and is no more a misdemeanor than is the “ crime 
of being a young man”—a theme so eloquently expatiated 
upon in the British Parliament once upon a time; and it cer- 
tainly is exhibited no oftener in college than in the world at 
large, although, we agree, that it may seem so: for here indi- 
viduals act more in concert, but in the world more by them- 
selves. But this wildness has its good effects (and in very few 
eases any bad ones). As students progress in the college 
course they see the folly of the past, and conform more to 
rectitude as they advance, so that graduation finds them really 
staid and steady men, prepared to launch their bark upon the 
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world’s wide sea, and buffet its storms like men. Their two 
first years have given them a pretty fair taste of “college 
ways,” and a Junior singing the well-known song, one stanza 
of which is— 

































“ We think it is no sin, sir, 
To take a Freshman in, sir, 
And rob him of his tin, sir, 
To drive dull care away.” 


don’t enjoy it with half the zest he did when he was a Soph ; 
for he now begins to think it is a “sin,” and feels disposed to 
prevent his “ Fresh” friend from being “ taken in.” 

With this explanation and defence of the objections urged 
against our morality, we shall proceed to show that there is “a 
good thing” capable of “coming out of Nazareth,” and that 
there exists among college students some of the best virtues 
and noblest traits to be found among any association of indi- 
viduals anywhere ! 

The very condition of affairs renders it natural that friend- 
ship, in no ordinary degree, should exist among students— 
separated from home and kindred, and placed amid new and 
unaccustomed scenes, brought into daily contact with their 
fellows, they form associations of the most pleasant and agree- 
able character. And these friendships have nothing low and 
base and mean connected with them, but are founded on love, 
and cemented by a kind and generous sympathy. Besides 
private friendships, there is a common feeling for one another, 
which extends not only through class and society, but is general 
throughout the entire college, and is manifested in very many 
different ways. Students will be found to be, as a class, an 
honorable set of fellows, approving that which is of a just and 
reputable character, and frowning upon such actions as are 
tainted with dishonor or infamy. In their dealings with one 
another, they exercise a disposition of generosity seldom ex- 
hibited ; are just and fair to one another; willing to bear one 
another’s burden’s, and use what strategy they possess when a 
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military necessity arises. There is also a high “one of gentle- 
manliness which they can lay claim to, and a freeness and 
jollity of social life, which is at the same time peculiar and 
fascinating. There are, moreover, a thousand noble traits, 
kindly virtues and generous ways which students have, but an 
essay of this character and length does not admit their men- 
tion. They must, however, be seen and felt to be appreciated. 
Many a pleasant leisure moment have we spent since in college 
contemplating these noble little traits and gems of character 
which we have observed in our fellows, and the recollection of 
them will, we are sure, be a source of infinite pleasure when 
in after days our thoughts and reflections recur to the happy 
hours spent in Nassau Hall. 

As regards the general moral character of students, we shall 
simply state the truth. There is very nearly as much diversity 
here as in the common world. There are different grades, and 
the scale descends from the most consistent piety to a condition 
of morals which may be said to be very questionable. But 
this is nothing more than is found everywhere, and is certainly 
no reason for condemning us. There are as many roads open 
to morality and virtue as there are to vice, and it is generally 
the previous state of the student that determines his course in 
college, and not anything he meets with here. If he has the 
moral stamina before he comes, he’ll be pretty sure to retain 
his character through college; if his principles are not settled, 
it will be a matter of chance. With this we conclude, and we 
shall only remark that we have presented this matter fairly 
and candidly to the public eye. The objections which have 
been urged against us will be seen to have no foundation in 
fact, and we think it but fair to presume that the opinion 
which has been spread abroad, has been founded either on 
error or ignorant presumption. Let those, therefore, who have 
raised this cry against our cherished institutions stop and con- 
sider, for they are certainly doing us great injustice and injur- 
ing a most just cause. 
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THE DIRGE OF WINTER. 


Autumn leaves have ceased their falling, 
Broken twigs lie scattered ’round ; 
In the bowers faded flowers 
Sad mementoes may be found. 


Relics of departed beauty, 
Tribute to the passing storm, 
Speaking of the grief of nature— 
With what sadness she can mourn. 


And it comes; ah! yes, I hear it 
Through the trees that tower high, 

That cold dirge of dreary winter 
Borne upon the north wind’s sigh ; 


Bringing with it gloomy tokens 
Of that beauty once so fair, 
Recollection fraught with sunshine, 
Filled with summer’s balmy air ; 


Cruel miusic, cold and dreary, 
Blighting with its mournful call 

Scenes that in their radiant beauty 
Brought a joy to one and all; 


Purling brooks and smiling flowers, 
Where the child with pattering feet 
Reveled like some little fairy 
Fast before its measures fleet ; 


Mossy banks with moonlight ladened, 
Where some pensive-loving swain 

Came to breathe his tale of passion 
Pale beneath its solemn strain : 


That old oak which each bright sunset 
Tinged with golden tinted hues, 

*Neath whose boughs the lusty farmer 

Oft his youngsters did amuse ; 
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The Three Paths. 





And the lattice o’er which climbing 
Honeysuckles rich and rare, 

Where our mother sat with knitting 
In the perfume-scented air. 




















These and other scenes remembered 
Its harsh cadence drives away, 

Leaving naught but fleecy mantle 
And this moaning cheerless lay. 


E’en the birds that once did warble 
And beneath my window sing, 
Frightened by such chilling music 
Never more their tribute bring. 


And in the city, where the needy, 
Ragged, houseless, often roam, 

There it howls like some dark demon, 
Laughing at their wretched moan; 


There around some lonely garret 
Wails this requiem fierce and wild, 

As within some shivering mother 
Watches by her dying child. 


Mournful dirge, when will you leave us, 
Leave us to return no more ¢ 
When shall that eternal spring time 
Clothe with beauty this bleak shore ¢ SIGMA. 


— ee 


THE THREE PATHS. 





Every man who receives a liberal education and anticipates 
entering professional life, comes inevitably to a point whence 
three paths diverge, one of which he must follow. His choice 
at this point is to determine his course through life, and to 
assign him his station in the world. 

“Which of these shall I choose?” he asks himself; and the 
answer to the question is often involved in much obscurity, to 
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him who comes to its consideration with correct views of its 
importance. 

Looking out upon the broad expanse which lies beyond our 
college life ; let us briefly examine some of the advantages and 
difficulties that attend the pursuit of each of the three beaten 
tracks to which we have referred. In doing this, we must, of 
course, leave out of the account all individual circumstances, 
preferences and characteristics which would seem to designate 
this man for one profession and that man for another. It is 
with the professions themselves, as they appear to the un- 
prejudiced mind, that we would deal. Furthermore, we beg 
leave to warn those who would make their choice merely upon 
a basis of dollars and cents, that they will find little here to in. 
terest them. We wish to enter upon the examination with | 
those who earnestly desire to find the path which they are best 
fitted to follow, and, having found, to pursue it with unfalter- 
ing step. 

To the young man who goes forth from the walls of his 
Alma Mater flushed, perhaps, with an honest pride at the suc- 
cess of his efforts in pursuit of knowledge, and with his heart 
fired by youthful ambition, the path of the Legal Profession ig 
presented, as offering inducements which can scarcely be sur- 
passed. His imagination is charmed by visions of an office 
crowded with clients; of anxious property holders waiting to 
catch words of counsel from his lips ; of spacious court rooms 
filled with a multitude swayed by the force of his arguments 
and the power of his eloquence. He looks to the end of this 
pathway and, standing high upon the pinnacle of fame, he be- 
holds a Webster, an Everett, a Choate and a Clay honored 
and beloved by millions. They seem to beckon him on to 
the same honor. But, as he withdraws his gaze from the sum- 
mit on which it was fixed and casts his eye down the path by 
which that summit is attained, other objects meet his notice. 
While he sees a vast multitude striving to reach the far-off 
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goal, he observes that many of them fall by the way-side; he 
sees that countless snares are laid, by which the unwary are 
entrapped ; and scattered along the pathway he finds many a 
wreck of fortune and of honor. He observes that while a 
few have gained the summit to which the pathway leads and 
some are toiling successfully in the ascent, the multitude are 
grovelling and jostling each other scarcely beyond the starting 
point. His ardor is cooled by the sight, and he turns to look 
upon another path. 

That of the Medical Profession is next presented. Here he 
finds opportunity for the exercise of the kinder feelings of his 
heart. The pathway leads him through chambers of sickness 
and distress. Its course runs beside the bed of the suffering 
rich and the suffering poor. It is for him to administer the 
healing balm to those whom disease has prostrated and to 
smooth the pillow of the dying. He beholds the anxious 
parent, the tender brother or sister and the fond wife or hus- 
band resigning to his care their precious charge; and his heart 
is filled with emotions of pleasure as he imagines himself re- 
storing to health and strength the objects of their affection and 
receiving words of thanks spoken with trembling lips and 
tearful eye—the sweetest of all remuneration. 

High upon the pinnacle on which this pathway terminates 
he sees grey-haired men who have faithfully followed it, now 
looked upon as the benefactors of their race. He turns again 
to see if their be no dark side to the picture, and, at once, there 
passes before his mind’s eye visions of sleepless nights and 
toilsome days. The mid-night storm of winter and the mid- 
day heat of summer must alike be faced. The ill-concealed 
dissatisfaction of those whom he may fail to cure, though their 
disease be irremediable; the provocations arising from diso. 
bedient patients, meddlesome grandmothers, officious aunts 
and fractious nurses; bills unpaid and uncollectable and 
services rewarded not even by a “Thank you sir,” all line the 
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pathway through which the medical practitioner must travel 
on to fame. 

Disheartened a second time, he turns to the remaining path 
which lies open before him. It is the Path of the Gospel Min- 
istry. Varied is the scene which it presents for his contempla- 
tion. As his eye follows its course, rendered sacred by the 
many hallowed feet that have travelled it, he sees, perchance, 
a quiet country village hidden in some valley or nestling amid 
a cluster of mountain tops; he sees the neat church with its 
modest spire and listens to the sweet tones of its Sabbath bell ; 
he faces the waiting congregation and meets their look of con- 
fidence and affection. Nor is the country parsonage, with its 
domestic happiness and its donation visits, leaving their heaps 
of pumpkin pies, chickens, turkeys and cash, wanting to the 
picture. The scene changes to the crowded and bustling city. 
A splendid edifice unfolds its doors and crowds rush to listen 
to the pulpit hero. His fame spreads far and wide, and louder 
calls are coming to his ears. He knows that this and that man 
point to him as the instrument, in the hands of God, of their 
commencing their Heavenward journey. “Surely,” he thinks, 
“in this path I can find usefulness, happiness and renown.” 
True, they are all attainable here, but they are not found unal- 
loyed. This path, too, has its dark spots along the wayside. 
Here and there, a shattered constitution sinking into a prema- 
ture grave tells of over-work. Now, loads of boxed furniture, 
in transitu, tellus that he who was once the people’s choice 
has been driven from his scene of labor by mischief-makers 
and tale-bearers. The anxious and care-worn face, slender 
wardrobe and scanty table of some other ambassador of the 
Cross indicate a salary unpaid or doled out as grudgingly as to 
the worthless beggar at the door. 

Each of the Paths has now been examined, and in despair 
he turns from the contemplation. The question comes back 
upon him, “ Which shall I choose?” As we said at the out- 
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set, we have no intention of answering this question for indi- 
viduals. The paths are spread before us; each marked by its 
own distinctive features; each honorable in itself and prom- 
ising high rewards to those who faithfully pursue it. We have 
endeavored to discover the brightest and the darkest spots by 
which each is distinguished: we have found that none is so 
thickly strewn with flowers that a thorn may not pierce the 
weary feet of him who travels it; that none leads through so 
dense a shade that the sunlight may not sometimes strike it. 
Let us, then, having determined the course which we must 
follow, enter upon it expecting to meet difficulties, prepared 
for disappointments, but ever aiming at the high rewards which 
await him who faithfully pursues his rightly chosen Path. 

G. 





























THE HISTORY AND POETRY OF THE BIBLE. 


There is nothing that does not claim the attention of the 
scholar. All the mysteries of nature, all the phenomena of 
matter, all the subtle exercise of the mental powers—the laws 
of society, of government, of nations—the law of every thing, 
the cause of every thing—whatever is true, whatever exists, 
or has existed, hasdemands upon him. When any of these 
find their theoretical development, or have the laws regulating 
them, or their history, in literature, their claims upon the 
scholar correspond to the relative importance of fact and 
theory. Thus all that deserves the name of literature solicits 
his attention. Some requiring patient study and profound 
thought, and others are worthy only of a careless perusal. 
We shall attempt to point out in his essay the place the Bible 
occupies in literature, and the consequent claims it has upon 
the scholar. 

Books that have the stamp of age upon them, that are cov- 
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ered with the dust of centuries, have always been sought for 
and prized by the student. Every scholar is in this respect an 
antiquarian. The older the book the more valuable. Why 
the bablings of the infant world charm us more than the 
sturdy words of its manhood, we will not attempt to explain. 
Such is the fact. If by some fortunate traveller a volume 
long buried beneath the ruins of a forgotten city should be 
exhumed, containing the histories of nations long before 
Ninevah or Babylon, giving an account of their laws and 
institutions, their conquests and extension, scholars from all 
parts of Christendom, and every literary association of any pre- 
tensions would freely sacrifice all to obtain their new addition 
to the love of antiquity. There would be a greater panic in 
the literary world than if a second Homer should arise and 
sing with a sweeter cadence than ever rolled from the mouth 
of the blind old Grecian bard. But here is a book that leads 
us to the morning of creation, places us above the formless 
universe, and makes us hear the voice of God as he speaks 
order out of chaos. We hear the morning stars sing together, 
and the sons of God shout aloud for joy. We go far beyond 
the “Golden Age” of the classic—far beyond the time of 
Ducalion and Pyrrha—the myths and imaginations of Grecian 
antiquity—to the grey dawn of the beginning. We read of 
the purity of the world’s childhood, the perfection of innocence, 
beauty and purity. We listen to the creator, talking face to 
face with the creature. We see the perfections of goodness 
and the beginning of evil. We trace the formation of society, 
the rise of governments, and fall of nations, of which the world 
would know nothing if there were no Biblical history. Shut the 
Bible, expunge from literature all the Scriptures have given 
it, and how meagre our knowledge of the past. 

In literature history has always occupied a prominent position. 
We have a never satisfied desire to become acquainted with the 
events in the life of the world. History, however, is valuable to 
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us only in proportion as it gives the cause and consequence of 
these events. He is a poor historian who leave out of view 
the great principle of causation and effect, and merely gives a 
dry narration of events. The Bible history constantly leads 
us to the first great cause. No event takes place but we see 
the hand of God—no clouds darken a land but we see God, 
shining in love above them, or tremble in the darkness of His 
righteous anger. We discern, through all the events men- 
tioned in sacred history, the Almighty, and learn the cause 
and the effect. The history of the Bible is plain and always 
clear, eloquent and rich in illustrations, with the relief of 
simple and great passages. What is there in the history of 
Greece and Rome that can compare in point of beauty and 
affecting simplicity of narration with some portion of the 
Pentateuch. 

The large components of the Bible are history and 
poetry. In the Old Testament all is chronicle and song. The 
Bible opens with a sublime and poetical description of the 
Creation, and closes with the vision and imagery of the 
Apocalypse. We hear the impassioned strains of the imagina- 
tion mingling with the language of argument and law. Jeho- 
vah spoke to His people, proclaiming victory and judgment, 
blessings and denunciations in the tones of poetry. There is 
an indescribable beauty in the sacred poems. In an intellect- 
ual, as well as a moral sense, it makes the wilderness and 
solitary place to be glad, and the desert blossom as the rose. 
It blesses the individual mind that drinks deep of its inspira- 
tion with a vividness of fancy, a sublimity of imagination and 
mental simplicity and purity of thought, and power of grand 
expression and imagery, and a reverence of all that is wise 
and good, what might in vain be sought from the literature of 
nations in all ages. The genius of Milton was baptised in this 
fountain. It was from 


* Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God,” 
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that he invoked the “ heavenly muse” to aid him in his “ ad- 
venturous song.” He fully mastered its treasures; and Para- 
dise Lost exhibits on every page the impress of a mind imbued 
with the spirit of the Hebrew poets. Perhaps it will hereafter 
be regarded as an anomaly in the history of the human intel- 
lect that the poems of Homer should for ages have attracted 
the attention of the profoundest minds, and yet the Hebrew 
writings of the inspired volume, equally before the eye and 
memory of man, should have been long past by with such 
total absence of any thing like attentive study, as to have left 
the great body of learned men ignorant of their nature, and 
gravely mistaking their poetry for prose. This certainly was 
not owing to the want of grandeur and imagination; for in 
this respect they surpass any thing in the whole circle of 
Grecian and Roman literature. The spirit of their poetry 
goes deeper into the human soul, and breathes a finer harmony 
of feeling. It calls forth thought that will only come at its 
bidding. 

The history and poetry of the Bible constitute but a part of 
its value, and these added to its other so-called literary quali- 
ties, increase comparatively better its claims upon the scholar. 
They indeed speak to his intellect, but there are qualities in 
the book that address themselves to his higher nature—which 
speak to his soul. In all the researches of the scholar his 
great aim is truth. The ever recurring question is, ‘ what 
is truth?’ In the Bible, coming from the source and fountain 
of truth, he finds its substance and spirit. God is truth, and 
his word is but the expression of that truth. Besides this, the 
Bible is a book of Revelation in regard to the spiritual. It 
teaches us the nature, tendencies and future of the soul. Its 
teachings come home to our hearts and consciences. It is in this 
respect, in its moral and religious qualities, that it has its most 
pressing claims upon us. For as things pertaining to eternity, 
and * ena nature of man transcends in importance and 
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interest those relating to his temporal nature, so this book, as 
it treats of things to come, is paramount in its claims. It aas 


claims upon the intellect, the heart, the soul. 
A. 





THE WORTH OF APPRECIATION. 





Man is indebted for his enjoyment of life in a great measure 
to his appreciation of the nature and meaning of whatever is 
calculated to produce the emotion of pleasure in his mind. 
And so too with his experiences of sorrow, their depth 
and intensity is measured by the thoroughness with which 
his mind comprehends the external phenomena which oc- 
casion and attend them. Thus much of the pleasure, and 
fortunately much of the pain, which otherwise we might ex- 
perience in this world, is altogether lost through our sheer in- 
ability to appreciate. We cannot understand the inner and 
actuating thought of the artist, and hence what seems to an 
appreciating soul the embodiment of a living, inspiring princi- 
ple, is to us nothing but rich coloring or exquisite chiselling. 
We fail to comprehend the spirit and sentiment of a poem, and 
although we read the visible expression of the poet’s thoughts, 
full of word melody, and beautiful meaning, yet beyond the 
cloud-land of language where the spirit of his thought dwells 
in its original purity, unless appreciation lead us we can never 
hope to follow. With many who are naturally gifted with re- 
fined sensibilities, this deadness of their natures results from 
inattention. They fail to cultivate habits of local study, 
and either through ignorance of their own capabilities of en- 
joyment, or through unwillingness to enjoy anything which is 
not artificial and fashionable, they lose many precious hours of 
delight. With many the press of business, or the hard toil of 
life, is exacting and confining, and the freshness and suscepti- 
bility of their natures find but little time for the appre- 
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ciation of the beautiful, or for enjoying the delights of 
literature and society. These deserve our sympathy. Pure 
pleasure is not so freely given to us in this life, that 
we do not miss what hard necessity compels us to deny 
ourselves. But those who have capabilities of appreciation, 
and the opportunities of using them for their own enjoyment, 
and who through admiration for the fashionable indifference 
of the day, or unwillingness to search out the lessons of in- 
struction and delight which lurk behind and within the visible 
works of nature and art, who are fairly ashamed of exhibiting 
any honest, pleasurable surprise, and bow blindly to facts» 
taking no pains to enrich their minds with the principles which 
underly them. Upon these we waste our sympathies. They 
deliberately deny themselves the pleasures of intelligent ap- 
preciation, and the loss is their own. 

But there is again another class, whose losses in this respect 
are chargeable to no other cause than their undoubted inca- 
pacity to see further than the surface of things, and hence the 
higher sphere of appreciation, which includes the motives and 
feelings of their fellow men, and the spiritual conceptions of 
poetry and art is to them altogether a forbidden realm. They 
stumble good-naturedly through the world, and never having 
known what it is to see they are quite content with their blind- 
ness, 

We can imagine no more enlivening intellectual pleasure 
than that which a cultivated mind must experience in its appre- 
ciation of the actuating and more perfect ideals of executive 
genius. Shelley has been called “the poet for poets,” for the 
reason that no one could so well sympathize with him, and so 
adequately understand the depth and splendor of his poetic 
imagery, as his fellow worshippers at the shrine of song. 

The delights of literary culture are enhanced just in propor- 
tion as this sympathy of appreciation exists between author and 
student. Witness the intense satisfaction with which a lover 
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of poetry will read his favorite author, and the devotion with 
which an admirer of philosophy will pore over theories and 
speculations of every shade and tendency; mark the delight 
of the student of history, as he searches out and treasures up 
the authentic lore of the past, and the ever fresh enthusiasm of 
the man of science in the application of his mind to the inves- 
tigation of his chosen study. 

As encouragement and inspiration, sincere appreciation is a 
precious privilege to the literary toiler. Its influence is realized 
as well by the disciple of art, as the student of letters. It is 
to this that we are indebted for the refining and elevating in- 
fluence of music, painting and sculpture. What distinction 
does the savage make between Mozart’s music with its sublime 
meanings, and the Fisher’s Hornpipe with its exhilerating 
jingle? Or what does he see in a fresco of Michael Angelo, 
which should make it more precious than the painted ceiling of 
the play-house? He sees no choice in their coloring or design, 
and when you try to explain that one is the embodiment of 
great thoughts, and the other the result of so much paint laid 
on by well trained hands, he will fail utterly to comprehend 
your meaning. Not so with the appreciating intellects which 
can understand the toils and triumphs of mind. They find 
a pleasurable excitement in the study and observation of art, 
which the uncultivated cannot comprehend, and which must 
be experienced to be understood. For the enthusiasm of ap- 
preciation is incommunicable—the world can neither give it, 
nor take it away. If we have it, it is ours naturally, and ours 
so exclusively that all efforts to impart it to those who do not 
already possess it iust necessarily fail. 

But the worth of appreciation is nowhere more universally 
experienced than in social intercourse. The sacrifice and sym- 
pathy of affection, the courtesy and kindness of friendship, 
and all the intimate social relations of the family and com- 
munity, give wide scope for its exercise. The thousand 
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pleasures of home are all freshened and enhanced, the testi- 
monials of a father’s care, a mother’s love, and a sister’s 
confiding affection, are made precious beyond all computation. 
The unobtrusive endearments of the fireside, the sweet smile 
of every-day greeting, and the unnoticed tenderness of every 
action, gather golden worth from its estimate. The social in- 
timacies of school and college are made more lasting, and their 
mutual influence is strengthened ; the amenities and courtesies 
of general society, and the influence of cultivated and refined 
associationis, are all alike affected by its influence. Rare con- 
versational endowments, generous consideration for the com- 
forts of others, ready anticipation of their necessities, magna- 
nimity, charity, patience and politeness, never grow common 
or become matter of fact affairs, when worthily appreciated, 
Social privileges are thus forever fresh and inviting, never dry 
and unsatisfactory, which is often the complaint of these hard, 
unappreciative natures, macadamized with dissipation, and 
with their sensibilities blunted by artificial excitements until 
natural enjoyments are too tame, and innocence too stupid to 
attract them. 

The mutual influence of men and women is made far higher 
and better when the essential excellencies of each are recog- 
nized and acknowledged. The society of an educated and ac- 
complished woman would lose much of its charm if we failed 
to appreciate her purity and refinement, and all her chaste 
graces of intellect and heart. The irresistible influence which 
a pure woman exerts upon a man worthy of her esteem is due 
to his keen appreciation of her superior goodness. It makes 
her approbation and respect priceless in his estimation, and 
nothing can so 'unnerve and dishearten him as her merited con- 
tempt. 

But the worth of appreciation when viewed in connection 
with the sacred principles of religion, is yet more clearly 
evident, than it is when viewed in its relations to literature 
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art, or society. Besides increasing the pleasures of piety, it 
takes the additional mission of ministering to the necessities of 
spiritual life. There can be no true piety without a proper 
appreciation of our own unworthiness and need. This is neces- 
sary before we can find any salvation through redeeming grace. 

This view of its worth is appropriate only in a religious 
sense. The opportunities of literary culture and social inter- 
course are open alike to all, but the rare privileges of Christ- 
ianity can be enjoyed by none but the appreciating. Here it 
is unspeakably precious, as that without which there can be 
neither sincere worship nor exalted love. 

Hitherto we have written of appreciation as ministering only 
to our pleasure. But life is not all pleasure, nor the day all 
sunshine. Dark clouds and cheerless storms often shut out 
the sunlight, darken the bright landscape, and hide behind 
mists and shadows the beautiful smiles of Nature; and who 
can say from experience that the analogy is not a true one. 

Sorrow comes to us all, and often side by side with pleasure. 

“ Twist ye, twine ye, even so 
Mingle shades of joy and woe, 
Hope and fear, and peace and strife, 
In the thread of human life.” 

Even we, who are apparently so light-hearted and hopeful, 
and know so little of the cares and responsibilities of life, are 
not by any means so free from pain as we seem to be. 


Pleasure is not the only emotion resulting from appreciation ; 
sorrow often comes keenly and bitterly when pleasure is at its 
height. A sensitive nature often finds pain, as it finds pleasure, 
where one of less susceptibility is oblivious to either emotion. 
A cultivated woman has written that “ Enthusiasts suffer as 
often and as keenly as they enjoy,” which is perhaps thoroughly 
true. 

But because appreciation brings pain, who would be willing 
to part with the share which Nature and cultivation have given 
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him? Who would not be possessed of gentle and refined 
feelings, even though he pays for it in pain? Who would not 
be alive to emotions of beauty in art and life, even though it 
makes him alive also to suffering? Surely no one who has 
ever tasted of the clear, fresh water of the mountain spring, 
would return voluntarily to the sluggish pond in the valley. 
Even though the fountain is reached with danger, one sweet 
draught of its crystal waters is a thousand times more refresh- 
ing and welcome, than a drink of the same water when, after 
its descent through impurities, it stands thick and tasteless in 
its common level. And so one hour of genuine, inspiring, en- 
thusiastic appreciation, is more to be prized than days of stu- 
pidity and dullness ; or, as Tennyson has written it— 


“ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 
D. 





THE SOUL A STUDIO. 





The love of the monumental is a universal characteristic of 
humanity. The first act of friendship for the dear departed, 
is at least to “ weave the chaplet of flowers, and strew the 
beauties of nature,” over the new-made grave. And the 
nation, when robed in the habiliments of grief over the loss 
of her illustrious dead, yields only to the first impulse of grati- 
tude, to the first dictate of cherished affection, when she 
erects, amidst the magnificence of her Capital, the splendid 
mausoleum. Oblivion! Forgetfulness! There are no such 
words in the bright catalogue of hope. We love, we toil, we 
live to be remembered. And, as it chills our hearts to look 
on unmarked graves, so we muse on death less sadly, when we 
think of the sunny flowers and sculptured marble, which will 
beautify our resting place. 

But monuments of brass or marble are but poor and fading 
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and fleeting representations, which crumble into dust, like the 
mouldering remains which lie beneath them: and the unpre- 
tending tributes of affection—more dear because so unpretend- 
ing—decay and die, even while they are offered. The work- 
shop of the earthly sculptor, and he himself alike pass away 
and are forgotten. The soul is the only studio that will remain 
forever. Thought is the only sculptor, whose product will endure. 
Every man has his own workshop, and his own workmen en- 
gaged in carving out his monument. The Great Master Artist 
who made the beauties of the world puts there—in the sacred 
studio of the soul—a block of TIME, more precious and endur- 
ing than stately granite or polished marble. On this a life’s 
work must be spent. To one he gives a large and heavy block 
—we call it three score years and ten; to another a smaller 
one; to a third a smaller yet; to a fourth, one very small, 
perhaps a single day. The sculptor Thought then goes to 
work to carve the piece before him; and while he works the 
Master Artist is by his side, with cheering words and friendly 
aid. The task is not laborious, when He is near to help: He 
is a Master-workman and a Master-friend. 

But Thought is a proud workman, Self-reliant and self- 
esteeming, he often, by his insolence, drives off the Master- 
seulptor, God; and the Devil, that wily, wicked artisan, 
comes in, disturbs the work, destroys its symmetry, mars 
sadly all its beauty. But if the proud workman is humbled, 
and sees that no art of his can be a reproducer, then the great 
kind Master-artist' comes in again, and shows by his perfect art, 
how to restore its beauty and proceed anew. And this monu- 
ment which Thought carves out, is the monument of life. It 
tells no deceitful story : it is as érue as it is real and eternal. 
For AS A MAN THINKETH—SO IS HE. 

The sculptor Thought has many under Artists, who show to 
material view the progress of the work within. Language is 
but “ word-pictures,” acts, but deed-paintings of the reality 
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within the soul’s still studio ; and monuments of brass or stone, 
however beautiful and grand, and costly, are only true, as they 
describe these pictures. And these under-Artists are not essen- 
tial to the beauty or reality of the great work they strive to 
imitate. They only gratify the eye of sense—this is their sole 
employment. They are but painter-imitators of the sculp- 
tured work of Thought, as Sebastian del Piombo, and Marcello 
Venusti were of the works of Michael Angelo. 

The finished product of the sculptor Thought is then the 
monument of life. Some are beautiful and rare in polish, and 
inscribed with records of noble purposes well pursued; of 
unseen struggles for the right; of holy motives, and their 
sequent words of kindness, deeds of love; of self-denials for 
truth’s sake, and the Gospel’s. Others are rude and coarsely 
carved and marked in wretched uncouth characters, which tell 
sad tales of foul ambition; pride of heart; the hot pursuit of 
earth’s enticing baubles; self’s mastery of the man. None 
are wholly alike. The stamp of individuality is impressed on 
each. Every unknown has his own peculiar mark. 

Of the tools which Thought employs, the most effective one 
is GENIUS. And who can limit the power of Genius, or even 
define its meaning? Considered in the abstract merely, how 
great, how grand it is. With all the eccentricities of its na- 
ture, at one time soaring to the loftiest heights of enthusiasm, 
at another miring in the murkiest marshes of melancholy, 
leading often when without the restraint of principle, to the 
grossest errors, yet with Principle, the prolific parent of the 
true, it possesses a nature as varied in its characteristics, as it 
is manifold’ in its manifestations. Wherever it makes its 
abode, it stamps its own individualizing mark ; it possesses its 
own peculiar character. Of Shakspeare it may be said, as 
Coleridge has so epigrammatically said of Dryden, that “ his 
genius was of that sort which catches fire by its own motion: 
his chariot wheels get hot by driving fast.” And more: his 
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was a universal genius, which impressed its own bright mark 
on every thing he uttered. The genius of Kepler, while it 
was more vigorous, was not near so universal : it was particular 
rather than general—brilliant rather than profound. “Galileo 
was a great genius,” says one who himself could justly claim 
the appellation, “and so was Newton ; but it would take two or 
three Newtons to make one Kepler. It is the order of Provi- 
dence, that the inventive, generative, constitutive mind—the 
Kepler—should come first ; and then that the patient and col- 
lective mind—the Newton—should follow, and elaborate the 
pregnant queries and illumining guesses of the former.”* The 
genius of Shakspeare was like the sunlight, steady, penetrating, 
vivifying; while that of Kepler was like the flashing light- 
ning, known by its work, but unknown in its working. 

But genius is only a tool, which the sculptor Thought em- 
ploys in the studio of the soul, in carving out the monument 
of life. On this monument it leaves enduring marks, which 
time can never efface; bright characters, surrounded by a 
fadeless wreath of glory. 

And yet, material monuments are not to be despised, much 
less neglected. While we live by sense, the sense should be 
addressed ; if we were perfect, and knew all things as God 
knows, we would not need them, nor any other symbols of the 
Immaterial Real. But till then, it is well to have such sym- 
bols; it is good to erect the monument of marble and of brass. 
Such monuments are I. absolutely useful (1) in cultivating the no- 
ble feelings of him who rears them ; tender, holy feelings—God- 
imparted, God-delighting,—and, besides, in improving the 
taste, and elevating the views of those who look upon them, 
even though there be no cord of love or friendship, or even 
veneration, which joins their hearts to the commemorated one, 
But besides this subjective advantage those erected to the 





* Coleridge’s Table Talk. 
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memory of illustrious worth, are (2) objectively useful, in re- 
calling to the mind the history of the honored one, the times 
in which he lived, and thus much of the history of the nation. 
And more than all, they have IT. a “relative utility,” in inspiring 
the beholder, with those healthful feelings of love and admira- 
tion, whose wholesome dictates are to imitate those virtues which 
gave the honored one his honor, and made the man his coun- 
try’s hero: and thus direct the heart to God, the Maker. 

A celebrated English author, in descanting on the power 
and beauty of the works of Michael Angelo, with a felicity 
as happy as it is her own, thus writes: There is a striking 
anecdote of Mrs. Siddons, which at this moment comes 
q back upon the mind. When standing before the Apollo Bel- 

videre, then in the gallery of the Louvre, she exclaimed, after 
a long pause, ‘ How great must be the Being, who created the 
genius which produced such a form as this’-—a thought char- 
acteristic of her mind, but more fitly inspired by the works of 
Michael Angelo, than by those of any artist the world has yet 
seen. They bear impressed upon them—she continues—a 
character of greatness, of durability, of sublimity, of inven- 
tion and consummate skill in contrivance, which fills the con- 
templative mind, and leads it irresistibly from the created up 
to the Creator.* And such is ever the tendency of the material 
monumental. 




























Yet, we must remember that these monuments, like all 
material things, are but symbols of the immaterial: that the 
immaterial is the only real: and that the material can have no 
beauty, can possess no excellence, other than what is copied 
from, and inherent in the 7mmaterial. 


Along those dismal banks where rolls the murky Chicka- 
hominy, are many patriot graves; over whose unturfed 








* Mrs. Jameson’s Studies and Stories. 
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mounds there is no brass nor marble, nor yet the wooden slab 

even to tella name. The casual passer-by looks on with mute 

and listless air, and only knows that some poor soldiers, vic- 

tims of disease or battle, are buried there. And beneath the 

meeting waters of the James and Chesapeake, there lie, un- 
marked, the cold remains of the glorious heroes of the “Cum- 
berland.” The relentless sea claimed their poor bodies, and 
would not even that a silent mound should tell their resting- 
place. But, let not the tear of friendship fall; let not the 
heart of love grow sad, and pine in sorrow at their fate. For 
while Affection, in the beauteous Cemetery of the nation’s 

memory, has erected cenotaphs for all her faithful ones who 
will not be forgotten; they, and all the true of earth, have 
each another monument, more lasting than granite, more beau- 
tiful than chiselled marble. God knows the noble record 
carved upon it, for He was the Master-Artist when it was 
sculptured in the Studio of the Soul. God reads that glorious 
record ; and, as He reads, bestows a bright reward—the laurel 
wreath of victory—eternal rest and joy. 






























VANITY. 





All things below must droop and die, 
Must pass and be forgot, 

Each have its grave wherein to lie, 
And be as if *twere not. 


The modest daisy by the brook 
With face turned toward the sun, 
Drinks in the light a few short hours 

And then its race is run. 


The little violet ‘long the way 

With sparkling dew-drops bright, 
Basks in the splendor of a day 
And sinks to earth at night. 
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And thus do nations in their turn 
Rise, flourish and decline, 

Their influence ne’er again to burn, 

Their light no more to shine. 

























The world’s best glory must decay, 
All that is lovely flee ; 

And Man himself give up his stay 
This side Eternity. 


And is there nothing that will live, 
Naught that will e’er remain ; 

Nothing that will the waste survive 
To rise and bloom again ? 

Ah! yes, immortal soul, ’tis thee 
Thy life no measure has ; 

Thou passest o’er death’s gloomy sea, 
Forever are thy days. 


Give us abundant Grace, O Lord, 
To live by faith on Thee— 
Each to secure the rich reward 
Of Immortality. Duke. 


o> 
a<-o 


HISTORY OF A PIPE. 

GENTLE READERS: The literature of the day is an anomaly, 
embracing as it does the productions of every one who con- 
ceives himself to be the possessor of enough brains to coin 
money by committing to paper his brilliant imaginings. In- 
deed people are beginning to believe in the ancient fancy in 
which an author is compared to asparagus, since there is no- 
thing good about him but—his head. Now we don’t wish to 
be understood as acquiescing entirely in this comparison, for 


‘“‘ Authors are judged by strange, capricious rgles; 
The great ones are thought mad, the small ones fools.” 


Still there is a grain of truth in it, for really the heart and 
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its teachings appear by many writers to be entirely ignored. 
The cold lunar light of the intellect alone shines over their 
pages, warmed by no roseate flush of sentiment or emotion. 

Why such a rambling introduction? Simply because no 
other exordium would answer. On the next few pages will 
be found a story which contains no sentimental passages, which 
does not appeal to the feelings, which did not have its origin 
in the heart, and it was necessary to premise by showing that 
other stories have been written under the same circumstances. 
There is little contemplativeness in modern literature. We 
leave the “ Fairy Queen” for “The Woman in White,” and 
the “ Fool of Quality” for “ Nicholas Nickleby.” Anything 
which will amuse or excite usis welcome ; that which requires 
thought for its proper understanding we vote to be wearisome 
and objectionable. Is the case fairly stated? Are our pre- 
mises correct? Well then, from them we deduce the conclu- 
sion that if we tell you a true story of even so lowly an arti- 
cle as a Pipe, we shall please you better than if we gave you 
a disquisition on the “ Elements of True Science,” or “ Choice 
of Language,” or talked to you “ About Faults” (especially 
your own). 

We rejoice in the possession of an inseparable companion— 
a Pipe. After every meal it is an unfailing resource. It isan 
infallible remedy for the blues. It is an incomparable solace 
when we are bored, and a never-failing stimulant for hard 
study. What would be ourcondition without it? It has been 
in our possession for four years—having been purchased on 
Washington’s Birthday, 1859. It is a meerschaum, and at the 
date of its purchase had been smoked but a few times. Its 
snowy front and sides had scarcely been touched by the influ- 
ence of nicotine, the inside of its bowl was still intact, and its 
mouthpiece unmarked by use. Now, its bowl is of a splendid 
color, varying from a deep polished dark brown to a rich 
creamy yellow, while veins of darker hues here and there run 
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across it, and “ use—steady use” is stamped on the stem. It is 
certainly a beauty. 

Well, as before said, we are in the habit of smoking after 
every meal; not your mean cigar which costs an extravagant 
price and yields no equivalent of pleasure in return, but this 
Pipe, sweet and comforting. In the evening especially, do we 
thus enjoy ourselves. Seated by a good fire, encased in wrap- 
per and slippers, the lamp still unlit, and everything quiet 
around, what splendid conversations do we have with this 
dark-complexioned companion. Conversations we say, for the 
clouds of smoke arising from it are speedily peopled by fancy, 
as they pass between the fire and ourselves, and voices, some- 
times low and soft, sometimes clear and laughing, come out of 
the scented vapor. Perhaps others would not hear them. We 
do, however, and love to listen to them, speaking as they do 
of past scenes, of present enjoyments and of the realization of 
fond dreams of the future. At other times we have a moving 
panorama or picture gallery before us. Home and its joys are 
there portrayed, while scenes of gayety and mirth rapidly 
glide before the vision. The faces of friends absent or dead, 
it may be, are photographed—if we may so speak—in the 
smoke, and now and then some lovely image, the original of 
which has been seen in times gone by, peeps out and speaks 
in soft winning words of—Pshaw! we are getting sentimental, 
and we promised not to, n’est-ce-pas ? 

Now for the story of the Pipe. One evening as we were 
sitting in the manner described, building air-castles and dream- 
ing sweet dreams, the Pipe gave one or two premonitory 
rattling symptoms of discontent and at last refused positively 
to be smoked any longer. We were looking at it in astonish- 
ment, when all at once a voice seemed to say, “I’ve been 
smoked long enough for this evening. Lay me down on the 
table—I want to talk to you.” “ Very well,” we replied, as we 
gently placed it on its case, “ what do you want tosay.” “T[ 
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want to give you my history.” ‘“ Propel,” was our reply, and 
here is the tale to which we listened : 

“The first fact in my existence of which I am cognizant, is 
that of lying with other blocks of meerschaum in a little shop 
in Germany. Almost every day one piece was taken away by 
the proprietor, a small man with a brown wig, smooth face, 
big eye-brows, and great goggles of spectacles, and we never 
saw it again. At last one day he picked me up, turned me 
over, looked at me carefully, scratched me with a knife, and 
after uttering a sort of well-satisfied grunt, took me to a little 
table in the front part of the shop and then seized some instru- 
ments, one of which he applied to me. I felt a sharp pain run 
through me, and remember nothing more, until I found myself 
lying in the show-case, in the window, in the form of a pipe- 
bowl. I was beautifully shaped and had a stem of clear amber 
attached to me. Upon the whole I was rather pleased with 
my new condition in life, especially when I thought of my 
former rough unpolished appearance. I found too, that I was 
among a number of my old friends who had been similarly 
metamorphosed. 

As I laid there, I could see passers-by stop and point at 
me, and on one or two occasions I war taken out of my case 
and handed to customers for inspection. The first time it was 
to a great fat Dutchman, who handled me so roughly that I 
was afraid my pretty looks would be completely spoiled. The 
next time a sickly looking young Frenchman inspected me, 
and complaining that I was not elaborately enough finished, 
laid me down. The following day, my owner placed me on 
the table again and once more brought his instruments to bear. 
Again I became insensible, and when I revived found myself 
in a more stylish case than I had formerly possessed, and so 
changed in appearance that I scarcely recognized myself. On 
my front was an elaborately carved image of some old demi- 
god (it may have been Bacchus, or William Tell, or George 
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Washington, or Napoleon—I don’t know much about those 
matters); on my right side was a dog barking at some imagi- 
nary object, and on my left was a little milkmaid, holding her 
pail with one hand, while with the other she lifted her skirt 
and exposed a little—just a little—of the prettiest foot and 
ankle you ever saw. The last item quite reconciled me to the 
operation I had undergone, and,with a self-satisfied air I waited 
for another inspector. You don’t believe me in regard to the 
head and the dog and the—ankle, because I havn’t got them 
now, eh? Just listen and you will hear what became of them. 

After waiting some weeks, I was taken out of the window 
and laid on the counter right before a splendid looking speci- 
men of femininity, who had modestly asked to see me. I was 
so busy looking at her that I almost forget what she said or 
did, but I recollect that she blushed, Oh! so prettily, when she 
saw the ornament on my left side, and when she bought me 
and placed me in the case preparatory to transferring me to her 
pocket, she put that side down. I wish I could tell you what 
the lady looked like, what she wore, and what I saw in her 
boudoir where I was for a time located, but you see she kept 
me locked up in my case, and only opened it to look at me 
once in a great while. Besides, I don’t think I ought to talk 
about a young lady’s affairs. 

One day there was a great fuss and packing in the room, and 
I was placed in the top of a large trunk, the lid was shut and 
I was left in perfect darkness. Directly men came in, picked 
up the trunk, and after carrying it some distance deposited it 
in what I afterwards discovered to bea car. We travelled 
some time, now and then changing cars, until one day the 
trunk was carefully stowed away with many similar articles in 
a large dark room and there locked up. Where I was now 
being taken, I could not imagine, but from the sounds which 
were continually heard I inferred that I was on a ship and that 
I was crossing the water. At last we got to land, and when I 
was once more allowed to see day-light, I found myself in New 
York, ‘ts discovered that I was intended as a present to the 
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young lady’s brother. Well, he got me and began to smoke 
me. This I did not mind, as the odor was rather agreeable, 
but I did object to his treatment of me. He would throw me 
down when he was through with me, without caring where I 
fell, and finally, he let me fall on the floor, and broke the 
demi-god’s head, the dog’s head and the milkmaid’s foot. He 
then sold me to the proprietor of a toy-shop, who at once ap- 
plied instruments and cut me down to a perfectly smooth sur- 
face, removing every vestige of my ornaments. The operation 
was hardly completed, when you came in and bought me. 
How I have lived since that time you know perfectly well. I 
am getting old and black now, and I thought I would just re- 
mind you of the fact that I was once pretty, snow-white, and 
the property of a beautiful damsel. That’s all.” “Is that 
all?” we asked with a start, and jumping up discovered, gentle 
readers, that we had been asleep and dreaming. The Pipe 
was still in position between our lips, but contained no fire, 
while ashes were plentifully distributed over our clothes and 
whiskers. Just then the bell rang for nine o’clock, and we 
hurried to the post-office, muttering as we went, “Oh! that the 
ornaments were still on the pipe. Confound that careless New 
Yorker.” SMOKER. 


2 ———_—_ 


THE BLUES CHEERFULLY CONSIDERED. 





“In sooth I know not why I am so sad, 
It wearies me; you say it wearies you, 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
What stuff ’tis made of, whereof it is born, 
I am to learn.” 

We fancy, gentle reader, you have heard people talk of 
having the “blues,” of looking blue, of feeling blue, and all 
that sort of thing; but upon asking what such language meant, 
you have no doubt been favored with an answer as indefinite 
as the question that heads this little sketch. Now we here 
enter a protest against all such complaining; why should any 
one be sad and not know how “they caught it, found it, or 
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came by it;” why will people mope, and make themselves and 
others miserable, without a just and adequate cause; if from 
eating improper food or want of air and exercise we become 
dyspepsical, why not call it by its proper name ; for if any one 
is sick or in trouble even from their own carelessness, it is 
nevertheless our duty to sympathize ; but when one complains 
and can give no reason for complaint, then we say let us pro- 
test against all whining. 

We consider it the duty of every man, woman and child, 
not laboring under some affliction of body or mind, to be 
cheerful. We look upon cheerfulness as the sunshine of the 
heart, and if you will be cloudy and gloomy, without some 
tangible reason, we'shall say to you, as Diogenes said to Alex- 
ander, “don’t intercept our sunshine and take from us what 
you cannot give ;” besides, are you aware that there are a great 
many hearts in this world that need thawing out, cold, slippery, 
icy hearts; hearts that have been brought a great distance 
below zero, by the bleak and chilling blasts of poverty, suffer- 
ing and want. Now these human icicles need all the suyshine 
that can be brought to bear upon them, ere they will melt; 
therefore, we repeat, be careful how you cast a shadow over 
the bright orb of cheerfulness. - 

But the ladies—bless them—darling creatures, looking for 
all the world like sunbeams in a wicker, or rather say crinoline 
bottle, how it is possible for them to sigh, dear me! and talk 
of feeling blue! we confess, is beyond our comprehension. 
We must remonstrate against all such assertions—not the 
“ dear me,” for that is a female prerogative, of which we have 
no wish to rob them. It sounds very pretty from a little mouth 
surrounded by cherry colored lips in a delicious pout, and, 
moreover, we feel assured they are dear to every man; but 
feeling blue, this is to us invisible, or in modern parlance, “ we 
can’t see it.” Are you aware, madam, that blue is a color, and 
like the air drawn dagger of Macbeth, “ not sensible to feeling 
as to sight”—perhaps reader at this point she will employ a 
skilful manceuvre, and inquire, with a rougish smile, do I not 
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look blue then? This is nothing more nor less than fishing 
for a compliment, and although she may look like a “ young 
peach, and yet more fresh and blooming,” we recommend 
caution: be a man, suppress your feelings, and reply with 
dignity. Madam, if you or any other lady of my acquaintance 
insist upon looking blue, we contend that it must be “all in 
your eye.” Seriously speaking, we never knew a member of 
the Caucasian race to look blue. We might confess to lilly 
white, vermilion, saffron, or a little green; but blue! we re- 
pudiate the idea, there is no such complexion, except it be 
among the Blue Noses, or the posterity of the celebrated blue 
man. We think also that if the victims of this so-called com- 
plaint would search closely they might find somé reason for its 
appearance. We have observed that it comes on frequently 
from the strenuous exertions of certain young ladies, and 
feminine young gentlemen, to kill time. Now any person 
that has been brought up in such a star spangled, time-saving, 
clock-making country as this glorious “EF. Pluribus Unum,” 
ought to know that such conduct is, to say the least, not sensi- 
ble killing time! Why, Mrs. Partington, trying to mop up 
the Atlantic Ocean, was nothing compared with this picture of 
folly. If they continue in this course, it will be a wonder if 
old glass and scythe does not beat them black, as well as blue. 
And, again, as this is a melancholy of their own, compounded 
of many simples, extracted from many objects, it occurs to us 
that it might in some measure be drawn from those books 
which a certain writer calls the “gin and water of literature.” 
Now Jenkins, who lives around the corner, and sometimes 
becomes enamored of lamp-posts, will insist frequently in 
endeavoring to pick up the shadow of a sign board, under the 
impression that it is his large bandana handkerchief. He one 
evening had a very strong attack of what they call the “ blues,” 
and several of us were called in to sit up with him, that we 
might endeavor to persuade him that the fifth story window 
was not the hall door, and on this momentous occasion we 
observed the apartment pervaded with a strong smell of juniper 
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berry. Now if the real simon pure has such an effect, might 
not the imitation we speak of make one feel a little streaked. 
There is one more reason—the last we shall name at present— 
and that is, people do not see their way clear; every active 
verb has an object, expressed or understood, and every active 
man or woman ought to be in the same position. Some object 
to be pursued, in the pursuit of which the hands, head and 
heart will find suitable employment. Let the first question 
you ask yourself be, what can I do, and the second, how 
can I doit? Don’t endeavor to build a house without draw- 
ing a plan, or construct a railroad without surveying the 
ground—it will all end in a blue, hazy fog, if you do. 

But if the sufferer disclaim any of these causes, and is both 
sound of limb and stout of heart, then we must say, “ you are 
sad, because you are not merry, and it were as easy for you to 
laugh and leap, and say you are merry, because you are not 
sad,” and we must advise you to take good spirits in large 
doses ; don’t be alarmed. We mean those imported by Good 
Digestion and Old Generosity, every package marked with the 
signature of content. Take a smile as often as you please 
during the day, only be sure it is distilled in the heart. For 
as you go through life, if you would fulfil you mission—if 
you would make the world happier and better—if you would 
accomplish anything, you must be cheerful. Remember the 
beautiful vision of the poet— 


“TI saw below two families of men, and knew their names of old. 

Courage, struggling through the darkness, stout of heart and gladsome, 

Ran up the shining ladder which the voice of hope had made, . 

And tripping lightly by his side, a sweet eyed helpmate with him. 

I looked upon her face to welcome pleasant Cheerfulness, 

And a babe was cradled in her bosom, a laughing little prattler, 

The child of Cheerfulness and Courage—could his name be other than Success.” 


SIGMA. 
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Editor's Gable. 


College is in full blast again. The humdrum sort of life, which 
Princetonians lead in vacation, is now unknown. Nassau is “herself 
again.” Her walks resound to the tread of students, whilst the spider, 
cozily housed in the corner of some hall, is disturbed by the eloquence of 
her Professors, As the hive hums when the bees are busiest, so confusion 
and tumult are certain signs of activity here. With a just appreciation 
of this surrounding greatness, and our own littleness, we venture to in- 
troduce our Mag. 





Macaulay tells us that a magazine is a delightful invention for a very 
idle or a very busy man, That it is a thing of a day; it blooms, it 
pleases, and then it dies. It is this that emboldens the Editor of the 
Nassau Lit. He aspires to no niche in the temple of fame, and would 
deprecate and shrink from all criticism. His first and greater ambition 
is to please ; his next to be forgotten. “ Most people would succeed in 
small things if they were not troubled with great ambitions.” An 
editor’s life, from the variety it affords, is made a somewhat interesting, 
and, at the same time, a useful and profitable occupation. We will ven- 
ture to say, however, in behalf of those who have experienced the ups 
and downs of an editorship, that, like the sick man waiting at the ancient 
Pool, they are thoroughly cured after the first dip. 


The Class of °63 has entered upon its last session, In its Sophomore 
year it was troubled, shaken and stricken. The political strife, then 
dividing our land, took from it about thirty members. Notwithstanding 
they left as abettors of an evil which had no just cause, we would again 
receive from them the hand of fellowship and reunion, We are happy 
to say the class has survived and almost overcome this division. Its 
grand consummation is now at hand. A few more weeks and each of its 
members will commence the battle of life. The future, always luring, is 
none the less so now. It extends a promising invitation, which none 
would fail to obey, though the ties, that have been so dear to him in the 
past, are sundered. 

What tragic tears bedim the eye! 

What deaths we suffer ere we die! 

Our broken friendships we deplore, 

And loves of youth that are no more. LOGAN. 

It is our privilege to notice a novelty in our College course, Mr. Raftery’s 
lecture on Ireland. In justice to his modesty we will say. that through 
the urgent request of his class, he was induced to make this début. 
There was a large and appreciating audience present. Never was a 
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lecture more generally patronized by the students than this: all wanted 
to hear the Sophomore. 

After reviewing the past history of Ireland, he took occasion to refer 
to the friendly spirit which his countrymen have always manifested 
toward America, and the sympathy which they are now extending, as 
proved by their devotion and bravery on the battle fields of this war. 
He was proud that he had such a people to represent before an enlight- 
ened American community. 

We would not fail to notice one of the many happy allusions made at 
the conclusion of the lecture to college personages and ways. He said, 
“There is one whom I must not forget to mention—he, whom our hearts 
delight to love and reverence—the aged Patriarch, bearing the name 
which the beloved Apostle bore, and who moves amongst us like Nestor 
amongst the Appulians.” 

Mr. R. was animated and earnest, manifesting the characteristic en- 
thusiasm of his countrymen. We congratulate him, and wish him like 
success in future. 


Seldom, if ever, has a month closed under more solemn circumstances 
to the college than that of February. On the evening of its last day, as 
the sun was sinking below the horizon, and the shadows grew longer and 
darker, our circles were plunged in gloom by the announcement, “ John 
Done is dead.” It came unlooked for by all, and created a deep impres- 
sion of the uncertainty of human life. 

Mr. Done entered upon his college course with the present Senior class, 
but by sickness was subsequently compelled to intermit his studies for 
one year. He was at the time of his death a member of the Junior class, 
Junior Orator elect, a beloved, faithful and successful student, whose 
gentleness of nature endeared him to us all. Taken from the walks of 
life—from among his fellow students and companions, his death is to them 
an affliction, a sore lesson, While we mourn with those who mourn, we 
rejoice that he died in the Faith. To such 

“There is no Death! What seems so is transition. 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death.” 

The last infliction upon College is the cane epidemic. It has become 
universal, attacking alike dignified Senior and aspiring Fresh. Each 
man has one or more, upon which his friends have cut their names. For 
our part we have two, one a very large specimen for night patrol. 

With many thanks to kind contributors, and best wishes for all, we 


surrender the easy chair. 
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